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Hiraeth trwm alaeth tramawr — y sydd 
I'n syiiu liyd Faelawr, 
Fyn'd Duw ei hun mewn unawr, 
Ar lleivyrch o Foelyrch fawr !" 

Gr. ab Gr. 

Morus Wyno, for his second wife, married his kinswoman and 
neighbour, the heiress of the house of Bodlith. Richard, their 
son, preferring the more sheltered situation of Bodhth, built a 
new house there, and made it his residence ; which he called Plas 
Newydd. His daughter and heiress Gwenwyvar, a favourite 
family name, marled Foulk Middleton, the seventh soh of Ricliard, 
governor of Denbigh Castle. 

Idris. 

[To he cmlinued.'] 

SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 

There cannot be a doubt, that a minute investigation of the 
ancient superstitions of Wales would not only be productive of 
considerable interest in itself, but would also tend to elucidate 
many particulars respecting the early state of society in this 
coimtry. Something, indeed, has already been done in this way ; 
but there still remains much to be effected towards a proper ac- 
complishment of the object. This notice of the subject has been 
suggested by a perusal of the first of the articles, that follow 
under this head, in which an allusion is made to the several ima- 
ginary beings, who formerly occupied a place in the popular 
creed of our native hills. And, indeed, gome remnant of thi» 
belief may even now be found in those places, which have been 
least accessible to the innovating approaches of civilization. Yet, 
vi'herever this superstition now exists, it may be presumed to have 
lost many of the interesting peculiarities characteristic of its 
primitive state. Above all, the romantic simplicity, which dis- 
tinguished it when generally acknowleged, can no longer belong 
to its partial and isolated dominion. 

Of all the popular superstitions, formerly prevalent in Wales, 
the belief in Fairies was perhaps the most singular : and some 
ftw particulars, relathig to this subject, may form no uninteresting 
introduction to the following communication. 

The modern name of Fairies in Wales is Tyhcyth Tig or the 
Fair Family, but who, it should be mentioned, are not generally 
considered, according lo the English notion, as beings of a dimi 
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nutive stature. Pembrokeshire, however, where this imaginary 
tribe are called Dyium Bach Tig or the Fair Small People, 
seems an exception to this remark. But the original names were 
Gucyllion and EUyUon,* plurals of Gwyll and Elli/U : the latter 
of which appeara to correspond with the English hives, and is 
still more closely allied with the Hebrew Elilim, with which it, 
no doubt, had an identity of origin as well as of signification. — 
Both Taliesin and Merddin make allusion to the Gwyllion : the 
former fixing their abode in glades, the latter on mountains. — 
And Davydd ab Gwilym, in a humourous description, which he 
gives of his envelopement in a mountain mist> makes mention of 
the ElltfUon, where he says 

" Vr ydoedd ym rahob p>bant 
EUjillon mingeitnion gant." 

There were in every hollow 
A dundred wry-mouthed elves. 

And it seems, that there was some reason to be apprehensive of 
encountering these " fair people" in a mist; for, although allowed 
not to be maliciously disposed, they had a very inconvenient prac- 
tice of seizing an unwary pilgrim and hurrying him through the 
air, first giving him the choice, however, of travelling above-wind, 
mid-wind, or below-wind. If he chose the former, he wa* borne 
to an altitude somewhat equal with that of a balloon ; if the 
latter, he had the full benefit of aTl the brakes and briars in his 
way, his contact with which seldom failed to terminate in his dis- 
comfiture. Experienced travellers, therefore, always kept in 
mind the adviee of Apollo to Phaeton, and selected the middle 
course,f which ensured them a pleasant voyage at a moderate 
elevation, equally removed from the brambles and the clouds. — 
Such were some of the feats, performed by these pnetematural 
agents, who, although not addicted to any very vicious propensi- 
ties, were still fond of- a little mischievous sport. Space will not 
permit to dwell any longer on the subject on the present oc- 
ca«on.j: 

* Hence we have Bm/d Ellyllon, Elrcs' Meat, and Menig EUyUon, 
Fox Glove. 

f lu medio tntissimus ibis.— Ovid. 

I Mr, Owen Pugbe, to wbem tbe writer is m&inly indebted for the mate- 
rials of the precedinK account, is of opinion, ibat this imaginary race were 
anciently supposed to be the mants of those Druids, who were neither of 
sufficient purity for u celestial abode, nor of sufficient depravity for tbe 
Society of infernals, on which account they remained on earth unti' the day 
(if final retribution, wbeu tb<y were to be tcansf. rred to a (iiperior «iaie 6f 
existence. 
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With respect to the Cameyllau Cyrph, or Corpse CuKlIet, 
noticed in the subsequent communication, it may be proper to 
premise, that the superstitious notion is at present almost confined 
to the Diocese of St. David's, where it is a popular belief, that, 
a short time before the decease of a person, a light is seen issuing^ 
from the sick bed, and tiJcing its course to the church- yard alon|r 
the very track, which the fn&eral is aflerwards to pursue. 



POPULAR SUPERSTITIONS OF THE WELSH. 

The inhabitants of rude and mountainous countries are more 
generally affected with superstition than those, who dwelLin plains 
and well-cultivated regions. That the scenery of a country has 
a considerable degree of influence on the habits of the natives, is 
indisputable. Hence the manners of mountaineers are more 
hardy, robust, and impetuous, than those of lowlanden, and 
tl:eir imaginations, 

" Darken'd by their native scenes. 

Create wild images and phantoms dire. 
Strange as their hills, and gloomy as their storms." 
This is exemplified in the mountain-inhabitants of Britain — the 
Scottish highlander, and the Welsh mountaineer, — to both of 
whom certain superstitious customs and opinions are peculiar, 
although resembling each Other considerably in their general 
outline. It is to those of the latter that I wish now to fix my at- 
tention, and I leave the comparison to your readers. In a curious 
little work, entitled " A Relation of Apparitions and Spirits, in 
the County of Monmouth, and tlie Principality of Wales," by 
t he Rev. Edmund Jones, we ikid all that can be said upon the 
subject ; and, although the ardent zeal of the author to maintain 
the actual existence of ghosts, goblins, fauies, &c. &c. is absurd 
and ridiculous, yet his book contains a tolerably distinct account 
6f the leading features of Welsh superstitions. By our author 
all unbelievers in the appearance of spectres and spirits are 
termed Sadducees, and their incredulity on this point is equiva- 
lent, with him, to a disbelief in a future state. Hearken how our 
divine argueth in favour of his doctrine : — " They are chiefly 
" women, and men of weak and womanish understandings, who 
" speak against the accounts of spirits and apparitions. In some 
'' women this comes from a certain proud fineness, excessive de- 
" licacy, and a superfine disposition, which cannot bear to be 
'• disturbed with what is strange and disigr<>eab1e to a vain spirit. 



